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EDITORIALS 


ject is apt to become boring, but this subject of 

materials shortage for the manufacture of canning 
machinery and equipment is so vital to the processor 
at this time that we willingly take the risk of boring 
the reader. Canners who ignored the warning ex- 
pressed in this column last week, as well as the official 
notice under the Washington column of that same issue 
stating that canning machinery production will be 
sharply reduced, might be convinced by the notice ap- 
pearing elsewhere in this issue that the canning 
machinery folk have found it necessary to form an 
organization to protect their and your interest in this 
respect. Our purpose in mentioning the subject again 
is to remind canners that the success of this new organ- 
ization, the Perishable Agricultural Products Process- 
ing Equipment Manufacturers Institute (PAPPEMI) 
will largely depend upon the degree of cooperation it 
obtains from the canned food packers themselves. That 
cooperation should come in the form of immediate 
orders for machinery and equipment that will be 
needed next packing season. By all means let these 
orders include parts needed for maintenance and re- 
pair. In a manner it seems ridiculous that this should 
be considered the final call for parts and equipment not 
needed in many cases for another nine months, but 
they are the conditions under which we live today. 
The times are definitely not normal and the canner who 
Waits until his equipment breaks down, will have to 
resor’ to bailing wire by the time another season rolls 
around, 


D itis ane continuous harping on the same sub- 


Ma ‘erial allocations for the first quarter of 1952 for 
canning machinery are promised Saturday, October 
27. Some idea of what may be expected may be had 
from the announced figures covering the General In- 
dustrial Equipment Division, of which canning ma- 
chinery is a part. Compared with the fourth quarter 
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of 1951, which it must be remembered represented a 
considerable reduction from normal usage, steel allo- 
cations to this division in the first quarter of 1952 
wiil be reduced some 42 percent, Copper and base 
alloys 31 percent, aluminum 33 percent. Bearing in 
mind the fact that 40 percent of these materials used in 
the canning industry is normally required for mainten- 
ance and repair, it can easily be seen that under an 
allotment of this kind, there will be little, if any ma- 
terials left over for replacement. Bear in mind also 
that these first and second quarter allotments may 
establish a precedent that could be difficult to overcome. 


CONVENTION SEASON — This week the Florida 
Canners Association opens the annual fall convention 
season of State and Regional associations. This meet- 
ing will be followed in short order by the Illinois, 
Texas, Iowa-Nebraska, Ozark, Wisconsin, and so on 
down the line, culminating in January with the Na- 
tional Meeting at Atlantic City. Down in Florida Vice- 
President Fred Heinz of the National Association, out- 
lined the benefits of membership in and the contribu- 
tions of the national body, especially in times of emer- 
gency such as this. Surely there can be no question in 
the minds of readers as to the value of business asso- 
ciation and coordinated action in this day and age. 
The industry is fortunate in that it has a well estab- 
lished, proven pattern of organization. It is no acci- 
dent that where local organizations are strong, there 
too, canners are strong, successful and forward in 
their thinking. The National Association has long since 
merited the support of individual canners. The local 
groups have proven the value of active, interested 
membership. There will be plenty of activity at the 
local level this year, and much can be gained by inter- 
ested participation in each and every session at these 
annual fall business meetings. 


= 
+ 
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STD. & EX. STD. PEA PRICE 
ADJUSTMENT 


The Office of Price Stabilization Octo- 
ber 22 issued specific dollars-and-cents 
ceilings which may be used by canners of 
standard and extra standard grades of 
green peas if their price ceilings, as de- 
termined under the canned vegetable 
ceiling price regulation (CPR 55), are 
out of line with canned pea prices gen- 
erally. 

The new ceilings are established by 
Supplementary Regulation 3 to CPR 55 
and became effective immediately on 
issuance, 

The dollars-and-cents ceilings, to which 
these canners may raise their ceilings 
are as follows: 


Container size Std. Ex. Std. 
NDA 1.20 1.35 
NG 6.25 7.00 


Canners whose ceilings for standard 
and extra standard grades, as calculated 
under CPR 55, are higher than the new 
ceilings, are not required to reduce them. 


USDA TIGHTENS 
CONSTRUCTION RULES 


Tighter rules for approving applica- 
tions for steel, copper, and aluminum for 
construction of food production, food 
processing, and wholesale food distribu- 
tion facilities were announced October 
19, by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

In substance, the three basic categories 
of essentiality under which all construc- 
tion applications will now be reviewed by 
the Department of Agriculture are as 
follows: 


1. Non-deferrable projects which are 
basically important to the nation’s food 
program, where existing facilities of the 
type applied for are clearly inadequate 
to meet recognized food program require- 
ments. 

2. Non-deferrable projects involving 
public health, safety and welfare, where 
immediate remodelling or replacement of 
facilities has been ordered by appropri- 
ate local, State, or national officials in 
order to safeguard public interests. 

3. Projects involving severe personal 
hardship. Projects in this category will 
be given materials only after the needs 
of categories one and two are met. 

The new rules were made necessary by 
the reduced quantities of controlled ma- 
terials which will be available for such 
construction during early 1952. The 
materials outlook is such that only the 
most essential projects, which are not 
deferrable without jeopardizing basic ob- 
jectives of the food program, can be allo- 
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cated critical materials at this time. All 
applications recommended for approval 
will also be screened carefully to insure 
that amounts of material granted are the 
minimum quantities required and that 
conservation and substitution measures 
have been adopted to the maximum ex- 
tent practicable. 


The Department urged food processors 
and wholesale food distributors who will 
require construction materials in the sec- 
ond quarter (April-June) of 1952 to file 
applications with PMA State Offices by 
January 1. Only by reviewing all appli- 
cations for such construction at one time 
can the Department make the most equit- 
able and efficient allotment of the limited 
materials available. Early action upon 
applications is necessary so applicants 
can obtain materials within the allotment 
period. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHICAGO QM 
CONTRACT AWARDS 


SYNOPSIS No. 140 (Part) Oct. 19, 1951 


This is a synopsis of awards of unclas- 
sified contracts in excess of $25,000 made 
by the Chicago Quartermaster Depot. 
Additional information may be obtained 
by writing this Depot, Attention: Public 
Information Officer, or telephoning LA- 
fayette 3-5500, Extension 4119. 


CONTRACTOR'S NAME Dollar Quantity 
AND ADDRESS Value Doz. cans 
SNAP BEANS, CANNED 
Kuner-Empson Co., Colorado 52,643.46 5,779 
Kuner-Empson Co., Colorado 33,466.24 3,603 
Olney & Floyd, Inc., 

30,222.17 4,168 
LIMA BEANS, CANNED 
Stokely, Van Camp Inc., Ind. 41,895.96 4,405 
CORN, CANNED 


Illinois Canning Co., Illinois.. 214,477.10 116,754 


FRUIT COCKTAIL 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
46,800.00 36,000 


PEAS, CANNED 

Cobb Canning Co., Wisconsin 37,567.10 31,972 
Green Giant Co., Minnesota.... 132,802.81 16,810 
Haxton Foods, Inc., 


Kuner-Empson Co., Colorado... 26,738.09 3,705 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Ill... 27,401.76 4,104 
Reeseville Canning Co., Wis... 28,749.70 4,291 
Rogers Canning Co., Oregon.. 140,542.72 93,370 
Valders Canning Co., Wis..... 60,500.42 7,298 
PLUMS, PURPLE, CANNED 
Paulus Brothers, Oregon........ 32,980.000 40,000 
TOMATOES, CANNED 
Fundy Canning Co., Indiana.. 27,603.13 3,125 
Gibsonburg Canning, Ohio...... 26,265.95 3,036 


TOMATO CATSUP 
Sweetser Packing Co., Inc., 
Indiana 25,174.59 2,191 


TOMATO JUICE, CANNED 
The Crosse & Blackwell Co., 

St. Croix Canning Corp., Ind. 72,180,090 30,000 
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CANNED FIGS GET 
CEILING ADJUSTMENT 


SR 1 to CPR 56, effective immediately 
on issuance by OPS October 24, provides 
specified amounts by which Califronia fig 
canners may adjust ceiling prices cal. 
culated under CPR 56. The increases 
per dozen are as follows: No. 303’s, No, 
1 tall and No. 2’s 8 cents; No. 2%’s 30 
cents; No. 10’s $1.10. 


OPS stated that, when it issued the 
canned fruit regulation, it was expected 
that the pricing formula would even out 
distortions resulting from the general 
freeze, but would not reduce prices below 
the freeze level. Fig canners, however, 
have presented evidence showing that, in 
their case, the formula had reduced prices 
for certain sizes below the level prevail- 
ing from January 25 to February 25, 
1951, under the GCPR. 


OPS said that, figs being a minor can- 
ned fruit item, their prices are being 
raised to the level prevailing under the 
freeze. It will be unnecessary, therefore, 
to collect and analyze cost data to deter- 
mine whether lower ceiling prices would 
be justified under the Defense Production 
Act, as amended. 


ROGERS ATTENDS 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


The National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion’s President Watson Rogers attended 
a special White House conference on 
Monday, October 22 when a selected 
group of leading citizens discussed major 
national problems with government lead- 
ers. Among government officials par- 
ticipating were President Truman, See- 
retaries Acheson, Lovett and Snyder, 
General of the Army Omar Bradley, Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson and Mr. Eric Johnston. 


CONTINENTAL STOCKHOLDERS 
APPROVE FINANCING 


At a special meeting held in New York 
October 22, stockholders of the Continen- 
tal Can Company approved the proposed 
financing in connection with a program 
for improvement and expansion of facili- 
ties over the next few years. Financing 
including authorization of 250,000 shares 
of second preferred stock, of which ap- 
proximately 105,000 shares of the initial 
series are convertible prior to November 
1, 1961 into common stock, and which 
will be offered to common stockholders. 
Also approved was an issue of $15 mil- 
lion of long-term debt obligations, I 
creases in commom stock from 4 million 
to 5 million shares, and in the number 
of Directors from 12 to 15 were also 
authorized. 
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Successful 


Tomato Production 


By FRANCIS C. STOKES 


Vincentown, New Jersey 


The most successful tomato growers 
are those who master all details of their 
fascinating enterprise. Without doubt, 
the most fundamental of these details in- 
clude: foliage retention, fruit set, fruit 
size, and finally the choice of seed. A 
few specialists of my acquaintance have 
made tomato growing a science. Most of 
their life and thought is given over to 
this one crop. The result is that they 
consistently produce in excess of 50 tons 
per acre. Such an operation means that 
every detail is examined and appraised 
for improved performance. Any sudden 
changes are anticipated and quickly met 
by these alert managers. They know the 
rules and follow them closely, and they 
consistently show a profit. 


In these competitive times, tomatoes of 
style and quality are sought by the buy- 
ers. Areas that are producing uniformly 
brilliant fruit will have the call over dis- 
tricts that are producing run of the mine 
quality. For proof of this ask any re- 
packer in Kansas City, St. Louis, or New 
York. Keep in mind that 85 percent of 
market tomatoes now reach the consumer 
in the cellophane package or tube box. 
I will review the four points which are 
basic for successful tomato production: 


FOLIAGE RETENTION 


The vital beginning. Without foliage 
you are not growing tomatoes. Strong 
and continued plant growth is the first 
consid ration. The necessary factors are 
soil te-ting, plant feeding and spraying. 

Mor. tomatoes fail for lack of soil in- 
forma: yn than from any other cause. 
First, »efore anything, therefore, have 
your sil analyzed, field by field, by a 
‘ompei-nt soils laboratory. Make sure 
It is fit to produce tomatoes. Many soils 
are inc .pable of giving sustained growth 
for a ull harvest. Your soils report 
will gie you the readings of the major 
Addres before Annual Meeting of Texas 
Citrus ond Vegetable Growers and Ship- 
pers, Lullas, Texas, September 25, 1951. 
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Maestro Stokes Applies the Slide-rule 


and minor elements. It will also give 
you pH, salt content, and organic matter. 
Read your report carefully and follow all 
recommendations to the letter. But back 
of this care you must not overlook a long- 
time soils building program. 


Most tomato crops are undernourished. 
This results in disappointing yields, 
small fruit and a general quality deteri- 


As is the case with many other 
fruits and vegetables, it’s not quite 
as easy to grow tomatces as it 
used to be. As a matter of fact, as 
far as the cariner is concerned, it’s 
a pretty tough job in some areas 
to get farmers to grow them. 
Canners facing that problem and 
others, too, will profit then from a 
reading of the following address, 
which although delivered before an 
audience of “green wrap” packers 
is equally applicable to fruit grown 
for processing, 
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oration. If your soils laboratory recom- 
mends a total of 2000 lbs. per acre of a 
certain formula, make it 2000 lbs. Do 
not compromise either with the amount 
or with the formula. Then too, apply the 
application as directed, keeping in mind 
that side dressings are usually necessary. 
A tomato plant requires continuous feed- 
ing as it develops. Leaching by heavy 
rains usually calls for emergency fertil- 
izer applications. Remember too, that 
if you start to lose foliage during the 
early days of the harvest, you can regain 
it by applying plant nutrients as a spray. 
This routine is not so well understood, 
but I can report that our own company 
has done this with excellent results in 
1951. One of the most successful for- 
mulas for applying plant nutrient in a 
spray, is 16-16-16 with added minor ele- 
ments. Another that has proved suc- 
cessful is 42 percent nitrogen, 


As regards your regular spray sched- 
ule (fungicides and insecticides), I rec- 
ommend a series of 8 applications—one 
every ten days, with a 400 lb. pressure 
pump and with a 40 ft. boom. With this 
every 17th row should be open, and a 
minimum spacing of 5 ft. and 3 ft. in the 
row is recommended. I will not go into 
the details of spraying as there is much 
available literature on that. Our com- 
pany’s success, however, has been with a 
combination schedule of copper and of 
zerlate, plus the poisons. Remember al- 
ways, that the green leaf is essential to 
perfect fruit. Do not neglect sprayings. 
Except for emergencies, do not substitute 
dusting for spraying. Dusting is only 
50 percent as effective. 


FRUIT SET 


Temperature is the primary factor in 
the setting of tomato blossoms. Dr. 
Wittwer of Michigan, once said, that a 
break in the tomato market could be 
expected 60 days after a period when 
night temperatures averaged in the 60’s 
for a week. Dr. Went of California con- 
firms this and many other points in his 
brilliant studies on towato growth and 
fruit set. These include the following: 


Most of the growth of the tomato plant 
occurs at night when the sugar trans- 
port from the leaves to the growing stem 
tip, to the fruit, and to the root takes 
place. This sugar is formed in the leaves 
during the day and serves as food for the 
entire plant. The optimal temperature 
for this sugar transport is 65°, but both 
sugar and darkness are essential for 
growth. Sugar transport to both fruit 
and root is decreased by high night tem- 
peratures. Root weight decreases stead- 
ily as night temperatures increase. 

Even though optimal temperatures of 
80° day, and 65° night is maintained, 
when the fruits are illuminated during 
the night period, the growth is retarded, 
At a night temperature of 50° a fairly 
good-looking plant can be completely un- 
fruitful. Length of day and intens:ty of 
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light do not greatly influence the growth 
of tomatoes, provided temperature and 
nutrition are properly controlled. 


Tomato varities respond differently to 
climate. As an example, Earliana (a 
variety introduced by Johnson and Stokes 
in 1900), and Valiant (a variety intro- 
duced by my company in 1936), adapt 
themselves to a wide range of night tem- 
peratures. The same seems to be true 
of hybrid tomatoes which, for the most 
part, are free setting. On the contrary, 
Rutgers is much more rigid in its tem- 
perature requirements as is indicated in 
its all too frequent failure to set its first 
two hands. 


Excessive numbers of fruit per plant 
will also affect the size factor. 40 fruit 
per plant has been considered an ideal 
maximum fruit load for field production. 
At a six ounce average this adds up to 
15 pounds per plant, or 20 tons per acre. 
when all other factors are in balance 
that goal can be attained. 


Temperature changes are perhaps the 
major element in affecting fruit set, but 
other matters are also responsible for 
the failure of blossoms to produce fruit. 
These include—blossom thrip, prolonged 
rainfall, lack of sunshine, high winds, 
and vine growth that is over-vegetative 
just at the blossoming time. Of these 
factors blossom thrip can be especially 
damaging. These minute insects feed 
on the available pollen in mature flowers. 
Perhaps their most damaging work is 
done between 10:00 a.m. and noon. Li 
Peng-Fi, and Larson, of Pennsylvania 
State College, published on this general 
subject in 1948. They have found that 
the major damage occurs between the 
hours mentioned. We suggest that in- 
spections for thrip be made during those 
hours. Control thrip with one or two 
sprays of a solution of—2 lbs. 50 percent 
wettable DDT powder in 100 gallons of 
water. If you must dust use 5 percent 
chloradane and 5 percent DDT. Immedi- 
ate action is called for when their pres- 
ence is noted. 


FRUIT SIZE 


To secure a 6 oz. average, aim for 7% 
ounce fruit on the first and second hands. 
Size is directly related to heredity and 
strong vine structure, but behind all this, 
an adequate and regular moisture supply 
is the primary factor. The tomato spe- 
cialists I have already referred to as 
regularly producing 50 tons per acre, 
have irrigation. The optimum rainfall is 
one inch per week or its equivalent in 
added water. More and more growers 
are irrigating their fields, in some in- 
stances adding fertilizer in solution. If 
you apply irrigation water, be sure that 
it is tested for salt content. Thousands 
of acres of tomatoes have been ruined by 
irrigating with water carrying in excess 
of 2000 lbs. salt per acre foot. That kind 
of water should never be used. My own 
company’s Proving Ground tests have 
indicated that two ounces per fruit can 
be added by irrigation. This can raise 
the tonnage by 50 percent. 
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Plant spacing also directly affects size. 
A crowded plant is an undernourished 
plant. If you want full fruit size plan 
for at least 15 sq. ft. per plant. Fruit 
size is also strongly affected by tempera- 
ture. The higher the temperature both 
day and night, the smaller the tomato 
fruit. Day temperatures in excess of 90 
degrees also adversely affect the color of 
the fruit. An official 90 degrees means 
a field temperature of 115 degrees, and 
during such periods the red pigments 
of the fruit do not properly form. 


All of the above indicates that tomato 
growers should have an awareness of the 
weather—past, present and future. While 
admitting that growers can have little 
control over outdoor temperatures, and 
rainfall. I have these suggestions to 
make: 


1. That you install a rain gauge, and 
a recording thermometer which will 
give you the day and night temper- 
atures. 


That you subscribe to two govern- 
ment services available through 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., one costing 
$4.80 per year, “The Average 
Monthly Weather Resume and Out- 
look”, 2. “The Daily Weather Map” 
costing $7.20 per year. The former, 
a 30 day forcast of rain and tem- 
peratures, has a record for uncan- 
ny accuracy. 


In addition to these, I suggest that you 
place an order with your nearest Weather 
Bureau for their Monthly Weather Sum- 
mery-over the past five years. This is, 
known as “Climatological Data” and is 
supplied at nominal expense. 


CHOICE OF SEED 


No part of your operation requires 
greater care and judgment than the 
choice of the tomato seed which is the 
background of your operation. Far too 
often the choice is made on the basis of 
price, thus risking the entire harvest for 
a saving of a mere 25 cents or 50 cents 
per acre, on a pound of seed which has no 
pedigree, no record of production, and in 
some instances, does not even have a 
strong germination. With select seed 
stocks that are now available there is 
no excuse for carelessness in the choice 
that is made. Plant breeders have turned 
out some excellent material in recent 
years. Their work is now a matter of 
record. 


It is understandable that tomato grow- 
ers often hesitate to divulge the back- 
ground cause for their outstanding suc- 
cesses. We are sure this is happening 
with hybrids, which in many instances, 
are doubling the returns. In order to 
cut through this reluctance, and with due 
apologies, I submit the recent experience 
of my own company with F» hybrids. 
This effort has now culminated into some 
outstanding successes. I give you the 
following summary taken at our Vincen- 
town plant for the season which closed 
four days ago: 
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Seven of our growers produced Stokes. 
cross No. 4 on 116 acres. They averaged 
15.10 tons per acre with a U.S. Grade of 
72-25-3, at a price of $40.00 per ton U. §, 
No. 1’s; $22.00 per ton U. S. No. 2's, 
This grossed these men $517.93 per acre, 
In contrast to this, 13 of our growers 
produced Rutgers on 129% ares. These 
men averaged 10.78 tons per acre with 
a U.S. Grade of 69-29-2, and at the same 
price as the Stokescross No. 4, their 
gross income was $348.97 per acre. Fif- 
teen tons of cannery tomatoes per acre is 
equivalent to 600 field boxes per acre, 
When you consider that the Fy» hybrid 
was ten days earlier than Rutgers, that 
it had better shipping qualities, that 
there was far less cracking of the fruit, 
you will see that the results on an invest- 
ment of F». hybrids practically doubles 
that of Rutgers. This experience was 
repeated on thousands of acres across the 
United States during this past season. 
Hybrid tomatoes have been the brilliant 
achievement of plant breeders in recent 
years. They have opened new frontiers 
to the industry. The price of F» hybrid 
seed is now within the range of everyone 
and it is available to all growers. Why 
limit your return per acre to $300 when 
it can just as easily be $600? 


I look forward to the time when the 
plant breeders will develop a six ounce 
fruit that can be harvested at the turn- 
ing stage, packed in a special 18 ounce 
package, and held in marketable con- 
dition from 10 to 14 days. It may be 
possible that the recent Cornell experi- 
ments will hasten that day. Scientists 
there, are making tests with bromiated 
charcoal. A small amount of this is 
applied to the bottom of a cellophane tox. 
This delays the ripening action. It may 
be an important development, for Mrs. 
America is by no means happy over the 
little 6 x 7 tomato often packed too green, 
weighing four ounces or less, and having 
almost no flavor. Highly flavored, vine 
ripened fruit of normal size is available 
to the average housewife only for about 
eight of the fifty two weeks per year. 
That is just not enough. 


In closing, may I repeat, we can all 
grow better tomatoes. May I emphasize 
that we must grow better tomatoes if we 
expect to hold our place in the first divi- 
sion. The production of tomatoes for 
market and for processing approaches 
$200 million per year. There is no rea- 
son for thinking that the tomato, which 
is the most important American vege 
table, will lose its place providing the 
managers follow the rules. Many o 
these men are now finding that it is far 
more profitable to produce 25 acres the 
right way, than 100 acres the wrong way. 
Under our present economy, ordinary 
tomatoes won’t pay out. Why grow 200 
field boxes per acre at 2 cents per pound, 
when you can grow 400 field boxes pe 
acre at 4 cents per pound? How well 
you understand and apply these fund 
mental factors, will largely determine 
the degree of success of your project. 
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Equipment Manufacturers 
Organize in Materials Shortage 


Some 20 companies engaged in the 
manufacture of equipment for the can- 
ning, freezing and allied industries, real- 
istically facing today’s problems of 
materials shortage, have preliminarily 
founded THE PERISHABLE AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTS PROCESS- 
ING EQUIPMENT MANUFACTUR- 
ERS INSTITUTE. A Steering Commit- 
tee, composed of members of the Industry 
Advisory Committee to the National 
Production Authority, having explored 
the ways and means for the organization, 
has appointed Raymond J. Walter, an 
attorney, with many years of experience 
in associaticn and government activities, 
Executive Secretary of the group. Wil- 
liam “Bill” DeBack, Vice-President of 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation, 
is Chairman of the Steering Committee, 
with Robert A. “Bob” Sindall, Jr., Presi- 
dent of A. K. Robins & Company of 
Baltimore, filling the dual capacity of 
Treasurer and liaison officer between the 
group and the Executive Secretary. 

Other members of the Steering Com- 
mittee are Vance Cobb, Vice-President, 
American Machinery Corporation, Or- 
lando, Florida; John B. Gillett, Vice- 
President, Berlin Chapman Company, 
Berlin, Wisconsin; Clair Maurer, Secre- 
tary, Chisholm-Ryder Company, Niagara 
Falls, New York; George H. Tay, Vice- 
President, Lee Metal Products Company, 
Phillipsburg, Pennsylvania; S. B. Lind- 
ley, Secretary, Indiana Canning Machin- 
ery Company, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
George J. Olney, President, George J. 
Olney, Westernville, New York; George 
A. Knorr, Treasurer, Scott Viner Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio; and John Wear, 
General Manager, Special Equipment 
Company, Portland, Oregon. 

Membership in the Institute is open 
to all persons, partnerships, companies 
and corporations recognized as manufac- 
turers of perishable food processing 
equipment. Every company engaged in 
the manufacture of such equipment is 
being solicited for membership at this 
time. An organizational meeting has been 
scheduled for January 22 at the Conven- 
tion Hall in Atlantic City during the 
course of the National Convention. Pro- 
posed By-Laws have been drafted and 
will be submitted at this meeting by the 
Steering Committee. The objectives and 
the need for such an organization are 
at once apparent. National defense 
develo; ments demand that it now be 
constituted to assure the nation’s food 
supply by guarding and protecting the 
adequate manufacturing of processing 
quipnient to provide the nation with 
Vitally important agricultural products 
that would otherwise be lost. 


PAPPEMI bulletins will be issued to 
members of the Institute to keep them 
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advised of the current situation in Wash- 
ington, and to translate and interpret the 
various official orders eminating there- 
from. 


Executive offices have been established 
at 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. Telephone Murray Hill 7-9071. 


PMMI ELECTS STEVENS 


The Packaging Machinery Manufac- 
turers Institute, at its Nineteenth An- 
nual Meeting, held at the Mid Pines 
Club, Southern Pines, North Carolina, 
October 13-17, elected the following offi- 
cers for the coming year: 


President, G. Radcliffe Stevens, Presi- 
dent, Elgin Manufacturing Company, 
Elgin, Illinois; First Vice-President, 
Palmer J. Lathrop, President Cameron 
Machine Company, Brooklyn, New 
York; Second Vice-President, Edwin H. 
Schmitz, General Sales Manager, Stand- 
ard-Knapp Division, Emhart Mfg. Co., 
Portland, Connecticut. 


Three new directors elected were: Mrs. 
Helen Horix Fairbanks, President, Horix 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Edwin E. Messmer, Vice- 
President, Amsco Packaging Machinery, 
Inc., Long Island City, New York, and 
Herbert H. Weber, President, H. G. 
Weber & Co. Inc., Kiel, Wisconsin. 


The attendance at the four day meet- 
ing was the largest ever registered at 
an annual PMMI meeting. The program 
included two-day business sessions, and 
various social activities. 


DURFEE LEAVES EDITOR POST 


Arthur E. Durfee, agricultural editor 
at the University of Maryland, has been 
assigned as assistant county agent leader 
in the Extension Service, it was an- 
nounced last week by University officials. 
J. C. Evans, bulletin editor, has been 
assigned to replace Mr. Durfee. 


Mr. Durfee joined the agricultural in- 
formation and publications staff in 1946 
and has served as agricultural editor 
since January, 1949. After graduating 
from Cornell University in 1940, he 
served as county agricultural agent for 
several years in New York State. Mr. 
Durfee will assist John M. Magruder, 
county agent leader, in supervising coun- 
ty agricultural Extension work. 


Mr. Evans joined the University of 
Maryland staff as bulletin editor in Feb- 
ruary, 1950, after his graduation from 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
In his new assignment, Mr. Evans will 
direct the agricultural information and 
publications work for the University. 


FORMS JOBBER GROUP 


Sherwin Hill, president of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, announces the creation of a 
Committee on Institutional Operations, 
headed by J. E. Stinson, of H. F. Behr- 
horst & Son, Inc., with Robert Lannan, 
of Asleson Co., Minneapolis, as vice- 
chairman. 

Members of the committee are:—Sher- 
man Sexton, John Sexton & Co., Chicago; 
Leo O. Goldstein, R. C. Williams & Co., 
New York; Alfred G. Bauer, Jr., George 
S. Daugherty Co., Pittsburgh; Donald 
Irwin, L. H. Parke Co., Philadelphia; 
M. L. Schwartz, Embassy Grocery Corp., 
New York; C. H. Price, George B. 
Vrooman Co., Inc., Philadelphia; Walter 
Pieper, O. R. Pieper Co., Milwaukee; and 
Stacey H. Gifford, of the Reid-Murdoch 
Division of Consolidated Grocers’ Corpo- 
ration, Chicago. 

The committee, Mr. Hill said, will de- 
vote itself to wholesalers primarily inter- 
ested in selling to institutions, and will 
develop a program for the association’s 
January Atlantic City meeting, at which 
time several sessions will be held under 
the auspices of this new committee for 
discussion and action. 


INSTRUMENTATION 
LITERATURE AVAILABLE 


Revised catalogs and new technical 
literature concerning the application of 
instrumentation in the processing field, 
have recently been published by the 
Brown Instrument Division of the Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company. 
The 40 page catalog No. 15-16 contains 
up to date information on equipment for 
measuring pH and recording and control- 
ling conductivity. A 16 page catalog No. 
8000 illustrates and describes vane type 
electric contact controllers. Bulletin 
B 15-12 gives a description of the circuit 
and discusses component characteristics 
of the amplifier and motor combination 
of the Brown Continuing Balance Sys- 
tem. Bulletin B 15-13 discusses the char- 
acteristics of the measuring circuits used 
in the Brown Electronik Potentiometer. 
All of this literature is available by writ- 
ing the company at Station 40, Wayne 
and Windrim Avenues, Philadelphia 44, 
Pennsylvania. 


NEW LINK-BELT STORE 


Link-Belt Company has opened a new 
Factory Branch Store at 108 South 
Fourth West Street, Salt Lake City 1, 
Utah, in order to better serve the mines, 
mills, and factories in Utah, southern 
Idaho and eastern Nevada with their 
power transmission and materials han- 
dling machinery requirements. The new 
Store and Sales Office is headed by Don- 
ald W. Newsome, district manager, an 
engineer transferred from the Com- 
pany’s San Francisco Plant. He will be 
assisted by Harry Hotchkiss, who until 
recently was on the staff of the’ Link- 
Belt Store and Warehouse in Spokane, 
Washington. 
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PENNSYLVANIA PLANS 


The theme “Is Freedom Necessary” 
has been selected for the 37th Annual 
Convention of the Pennsylvania Canners 
Association to be held at the Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, November 19 and 20. 
Edward J. Laucks, Chairman of the Con- 
vention Program Committee, promises an 
important and broad program on sub- 
jects of current interest to association 
members, to members of the allied indus- 
tries, and the distributive trade for the 
two-day business sessions. 

On the social side will be a Cocktail 
Party on Monday evening with past 
President Stran Summers as host, given 
in honor of William A. (Bill) Free, retir- 
ing Secretary. Following the Cocktail 
Hour will be the Annual Banquet and 
Entertainment with the Get-Together 
Committee of the Allied Industries as 
hosts. 


AHF APPOINTMENTS 


The Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Division of 
American Home Foods, Milton, Pennsy]- 
vania, has announced the appointment of 
John T. Lilley as buyer for equipment, 
maintenance and operating supplies, fill- 
ing the vacancy caused by the untimely 
death of H. R. Clarke on September 23. 

John Moe, with an excellent sales rec- 
ord in the Mid-Atlantic territory of the 
company, has been made General Sales 
Manager of the Pacific Region, succeed- 
ing Paul Ard, recently appointed to head 
sales in the Southern California area. 
Mr. Moe will make his headquarters at 
Los Angeles. 


MARYLAND IFT 
TO HEAR GARNATZ 


Dr. George Garnatz of the Kroger 
Food Foundation of Cincinnati, will ad- 
dress the next meeting of the Maryland 
Institute of Food Technologists on Fri- 
day, November 16, at 7:00 P.M. at the 
Stafford Hotel, Baltimore. The speaker 
will take as his subject “Experiences 
with a large consumer panel for gauging 
product acceptability.” 


STEVENS NOW A BROKER 


Stanley R. Stevens, previously buyer 
for Jordan-Stevens Co., Minneapolis 
wholesale grocers, has joined the Briggs 
Brokerage Company, of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, as an associate partner. 


VISITING IN SOUTH 


Jerry Goldstein, of the Gold-Rose Com- 
pany, New York brokers, is visiting Flor- 
ida canners. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


WISCONSIN CONVENTION 
TAKES SHAPE 


Governor Walter J. Kohler, Jr. will 
speak at the opening luncheon session of 
the 47th Annual Convention of the Wis- 
consin Canners Association on Novem- 
ber 12, according to an announcement by 
Secretary Marvin Verhulst. Other speak- 
ers at the two day meeting include A. N. 
Meyer, President of the association; Her- 
bert J. Barnes, NCA President; Colonel 
W. F. Durbin, OQMG; Howard L. Stier, 
Director of NCA Statistics; George R. 
Grange, USDA Fruit & Vegetable 
Branch; G. F. Carberry, OPS Fruit & 
Vegetable Branch; Hal Jaeger, Can 
Manufacturers Institute; John Holme 
and Charles Bonner of Associated Inde- 
pendent Canners, and Ernest Rosse out- 
standing humorist. 


BROKERS DEVISE 
NEW PROCEDURE FOR 
HANDLING BANQUET TICKETS 


The National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion has set a deadline date of November 
3 for receipt of ticket orders and checks 
for the Annual Banquet to be held in At- 
lantic City January 21, 1952. After the 
deadline date the requests and orders will 
be tabulated and studied for adequate 
accommodations. If the orders exceed 
available seats, the situation will be pre- 
sented to a special NFBA Banquet Com- 
mittee. No tickets will be confirmed, no 
orders filled, until the entire procedure 
has been approved by this committee. 


WHITE VISITS SAN FRANCISCO 


Henry A. White, president of the Ha- 
waiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., Hono- 
lulu, T.H., was a recent business visitor 
at San Francisco, California. Comment- 
ing on the strike of workers on the Lanai 
Island plantation, which covered the 
period from February 27 to September 
17, he said that this cost the company 
about 3,500,000 cases of canned product, 
with about 2,500,000 cases in the current 
fiscal year crop commencing June 1. He 
further states that it would take about 
four years to get the Lanai crops back 
on schedule. The company has _ been 
securing some fruit from outside inter- 
ests and this year’s pack will probably 
be 70 percent to 75 percent of normal. 
The canned product is moving well, said 
Mr. White, with the trade buying largely 
for immediate requirements. 


PAULUS VISITS EAST 
William H. Paulus, of the Paulus Bros. 
Packing Company, Salem, Oregon, was 
visiting the trade in the New York mar- 
ket during the past week. 
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CROWN CAN 
COCKTAIL PARTY 


Crown Can Company has announced 
that their Annual Cocktail Party, held in 
connection with the Tri-State Packers 
Convention, will be on Thursday, Novem. 
ber 29 at 5:30 P.M., prior to the Banquet, 
on the Mezzanine Floor of the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia. Atten- 
dance to the Cocktail Party will be by 
invitation only, which may be picked up 
at the Tri-State Registration Desk, or 
from any of the Crown Can personnel, 
Smith & Sayre and the Strolling Min- 
strels, who so ably entertained at last 
year’s party in Atlantic City, will again 
entertain this year. The company will 
be represented at the Convention by key 
personnel from the home office, Baltimore 
District Office, and Philadelphia District 
Office. 


MYERS JOINS COMSTOCK 


R. W. Comstock, President of the Com- 
stock Canning Corporation, Newark, 
New York, has announced that George 0. 
Myers will join the company on Novem- 
ber 1, as Vice-President in Charge of 
Production and Research. Mr. Myers, a 
graduate of Carnegie Tech, has been 
with the H. J. Heinz Company in various 
production capacities for the past 18 
years. At Comstock he succeeds W. J. 
Biehl, who will resign on October 31 to 
take over the responsibilities as Presi- 
dent of the International Milk Proces- 
sors, Inc. of Chicago. 


HAMMER APPOINTS BARTON 


The Hammer Lithograph Corporation, 
Rochester, New York label manufactur- 
ers, has announced the appointment of 
W. R. Barton, 416 E. Wynnewood Road, 
Wynnewood, Pennsylvania, as its area 
representative. 


50 YEAR STORY 
OF U. S. STEEL TOLD 


“Steel serves the Nation” a hand- 
somely bound illustrated volume of 225 
pages has been published by the United 
States Steel Corporation in commemora- 
tion of the Golden Anniversary of the 
company, founded April 1, 1901. Start- 
ing with the early days of William Kelly, 
Henry Bessemer, Carnegie and Gary, the 
volume traces the history of the mass 
production ‘of steel from the foundation 
of the company in 1901 to the present 
day. It’s the story of a company whose 
achievements directly or indirectly, have 
benefited millions of Americans in their 
every day lives. It is the story of a great 
industrial era, during which America 
became the leading industrial nation in 
the world. 
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PRESS A BUTTON — INSTRUMENTS DO THE REST — By 
pressing button on TAG Model A Timer, operator in Mother’s 
Food Products, Inc., plant, Newark, N. J., starts cooking process 
that is automatically controlled from start to finish. Each of 
three retorts is connected to three instruments, seen on panel 
at right: Top row, Temperature Recorder Controllers; center 
row, Timers; and bottom row, Duplex Pressure Indicating Con- 
Newly installed in rapidly expanding cannery, instru- 
ments have increased production 20 to 25 percent, reduced 
overtime 100 hours per week and greatly improved product 


trollers. 


consistency. 


MEASURING COLOR OF 
TOMATO JUICE 


Color of tomato juice can be accurately 
and rapidly measured by a photo-electric 
instrument, say food scientists at the 
Experiment Station at Geneva, New 
York. 

Furthermore, it has now been estab- 
lished that under uniform processing con- 
ditions the color of canned tomato juice 
may be predicted from the color of the 
raw tomatoes. This makes possible stand- 
ardization of the color of the juice by 
controlling the trimming operation and 
by blending the raw materials. 


These findings have a direct parctical 
application to both the grower and the 
processor because of the great impor- 
tance placed on color in determining the 
grade standards of raw tomatoes and of 
tomato juice. 


In grading tomato juice, color counts 
for 30 points out of 100, it is explained. 
Furthermore, color is a “limiting factor” 
in that a sample cannot be graded as 
“Fancy” or “Grade A” if color falls be- 
low a minimum of 26 points required for 
the Faney grade regardless of how high 
the product may score for all other 
factors. 

Other factors considered in grading 
tomato juice are flavor, consistency, and 
absence of defects, all of which can be 
largely regulated by care in the process- 
Ing operation. 

It has also been found in the Station 
studies that color development in toma- 
toes is affected by temperature, and that 
during cool seasons the internal color of 
tomatoes does not keep pace with the 
extern! color, consequently tomatoes 
should he picked with a redder skin dur- 
ng coo! weather. 


“In \ell-operated tomato juice canning 
plants, poor color is the cause for down- 


gradins in the majority of cases,” say 
the Station workers. “The importance 
of colo: emphasizes the need for accu- 


“i mcthods for color measurement. The 
°SSin !inancial return due to color down- 
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grading is especially painful since to- 
mato juice with a Grade C color rating 
may cost just as much to produce as 
juice with a Grade A rating. Our ex- 
perience indicates that a reliable and 
objective measurement of color in raw 
tomatoes and in tomato products is now 
possible by the use of photo-electric 
instruments.” 


NEW TEST PERMITS FORECAST 
OF QUALITY OF CUCUMBER 
SALT-STOCK 


Softcning of stored brine-stock, often 
to the point of mushiness, is one prob- 
lem that occurs during the brine fermen- 
tation of cucumbers for the manufacture 
of pickles. This situation is a serious 
economic threat to the industry, the 
losses of stock ranging in value, in dif- 
ferent years, from $500,000 to $750,000. 


The nature of softening has been 
learned in joint research conducted in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, by Thomas A. 
Bell and John L. Etchells, chemists of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Food Fermentations Laboratory, with 
Ivan D. Jones, a chemist at the North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


These workers have found the deteri- 
oration to be caused by enzymes, and 
have developed a sensitive laboratory test 
to detect the first appearance of the 
enzymes in the brine. This research 
group, through sampling cucumber brines 
undergoing fermentations under commer- 
cial conditions, has identified the enzymes 
involved. The principal enzyme causing 
the trouble is similar in behavior to poly- 
galacturonase, whose presence is known 
to speed the destruction of pectin and 
pectic acid in fruits and vegetables. The 
Raleigh workers, by use of their test, 
detected the polygalacturonase-like en- 
zyme in 20 fermentations, which repre- 
sented 6 commercial pickling plants in 5 
Southern States. They showed that a 
second enzyme, pectinesterase, is present 


in the cucumber plant, and plays a part 
in the destruction of the pectin in rela- 
tion to the softening of the salt-stock. 
These findings have helped plant oper- 
ators in controlling fermentation. Im- 
mediately upon detecting the first signs 
of the softening enzymes in the brines, 
operators can process the stock into 
pickles, before the deterioration is sig- 
nificant. The importance of work which 
will aid in placing cucumber pickling 
among controlled fermentation industries 
can be gauged by recalling that cucum- 
bers for pickling are a 10-12 million 
bushel yearly crop, and are sixth in value 
among processing vegetables, bringing 
$18 million a year to American farmers. 


The Raleigh workers describe their re- 
sults in two publications—“Softening of 
Commercial Cucumber Salt-Stock in 
Relation to Polygalacturonase Activity”, 
Food Technology, Vol. 4, No. 4, pp. 157- 
163, 1950, and “Pectinesterase in the 
Cucumber”, Archives of Biochemistry 
and Biophysics, Vol. 31, No. 3, pp. 431- 
441, 1951. Copies of the articles may be 
obtained by writing the authors at P.O. 
Box 5578, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


NYSTROM APPOINTED 
DEPARTMENT HEAD AT 
U. OF MD. 


The appointment of Paul E. Nystrom 
as Head of the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics and Marketing at the 
University of Maryland was announced 
today by Gordon M. Cairns, Dean of 
Agriculture. As head of the department, 
Dr. Nystrom will be in charge of the 
research, teaching and Extension pro- 
grams in the fields of agricultural eco- 
nomics and marketing and will guide the 
work of the state department of markets. 
He is to continue as director of instruc- 
tion of the College of Agriculture. 

Dr. Nystrom succeeds Dr. S. H. De- 
Vault who retired on July 31, and, in 
assuming his new duties, he leaves the 
post as assistant to the president which 
he held for the past year. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION — As the canned 
foods market continues its generally 
healthy condition, two developments at- 
tracted the attention of both buyer and 
seller. The first was the Monday morn- 
ing OPS announcement of specific ceiling 
prices for standard and extra standard 
peas. This was followed very shortly by 
a sharp reduction in pineapple juice. 
True, the announced pea prices aren’t 
anything to get excited about, and as 
far as we can determine, they have 
created no great flurry in the market, 
even though they have been awaited 
these many weeks. Our figures tell us 
they are still below the standards pro- 
vided in the Defense Production Act, that 
is, below both the prices prevailing just 
before issuance of CPR 55 on July 25, 
and during the period January 25, to 
February 24, 1951. For all practical pur- 
poses, there were little or no peas sold 
during the latter period, simply because 
there were none available to sell. There 
were scattered reports however, of sales 
of standard 2’s as high as $1.50 and 303’s 
up to $1.30, and extra standard 303’s at 
$1.35. These are, of course, far above 
the ceilings set by OPS this week. (See 
“Washington News’.) Then, too, during 
the week of July 23 standard 303 peas 
sold from $1.15 to $1.20 compared to the 
ceiling of $1.05, and 2’s at $1.25-$1.30 
compared to $1.20 ceiling, with 10’s 
quoted anywhere from $6.50 to $7.00 com- 
pared to a $6.25 ceiling. At that time 
prices on extra standards were also pro- 
portionately higher than the new ceil- 
ings. Under these circumstances it’s 
difficult to understand how OPS can 
justify these new specific dollars and 
cents prices. 


The new prices on pineapple juice 
bring that item into sharp competition 
with other juices, and is bound to throw 
a monkeywrench into the juice situation. 
With the labor situation the way it was 
this year, a considerably higher percent- 
age of tomatoes than is normal went into 
juice. It’s no secret that the citrus pack- 
ers are getting ready to handle an excep- 
tionally heavy crop. If pineapple juice 
stays where it is, then, it seems rather 
certain that there’s trouble ahead for the 
juice packer. 


TEXAS PRODUCTS — With canning 
cf perishable crops all but over in North- 
ern areas, Texas vegetable packers are 
clearing the decks for action. The Delta 
Canning Company of Raymondville, 
Texas has sent out a tentative packing 
schedule for the next three months. 
Starting October 25 the company will 
pack turnip and mustard greens; Novem- 
ber 10 green beans and black eye peas; 
November 15 lima beans; December 10 
collard greens; December 15 tomatoes, 
tomato products and spinach; January 
15 beets and sauerkraut; and carrots be- 
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ginning February 1. The packer lists 
the various types and styles, the brands 
and the size of cans in which each of the 
items will be packed. 


CITRUS—Citrus juice stocks on Octo- 
ber 13 according to the Florida Canners 
Association, have been reduced to 2,755,- 
138 cases of grapefruit juice; 557,630 
cases of orange juice; and 733,989 cases 
of combination juice. Packers remained 
withdrawn on orange and combination 


Specific dollars and cents ceilings an- 
nounced for standard and extra standard 
peas. California fig canners get price 
adjustment. See page 8. 


juice, with grapefruit juice quoted gen- 
erally at 85 cents and $1.80 for 2’s and 
46 ounce respectively. 


Citrus trees in Texas that were not 
killed by the big freeze last winter have 
not recovered sufficiently to set more than 
2 percent of a normal crop, according to 
the Texsun Citrus Exchange of Weslaco, 
Texas. “Texsun” recently announced that 
grapefruit juice and orange juice under 
the “Texsun” label will be shipped from 
Florida during the coming season, and 
until damaged trees recover to the ex- 
tent that there will be sufficient juice 
processed in Texas to take care of Tex- 
sun’s needs. The largest citrus crop ever 
produced in Texas was close to 30 mil- 
lion boxes. This season’s crop is esti- 
mated to be about 600,000 boxes. This 
is expected to move as fresh fruit. 


SALES AND MOVEMENT—Finan- 
cial reports of the larger canning con- 
cerns just now making their appearance 
for the third quarter, officially verify the 
well known fact that sales in that quar- 
ter were far below those of a year ago, 
the reason of course, being the Korean 
war scare of 1950, and OPS uncertainty 
in 1951. First reports of October 1 stocks 
on hand are now beginning to make their 
appearance, which seem to further verify 
these well known facts, although not 
quite so sharply. Shipments of apricots, 
for instance, from June 1 to October 1, 
1951, according to an NCA _ report, 
amounted to 2,199,000 cases _ basis 
24/2%’s compared to 2,259,000 same 
period last year. Stocks on hand October 
1 amounted to 2,530,000 cases this year 
compared to 1,942,000 cases a year ago. 
In sweet cherries total June 1-October 1 
shipments amounted to 379,000 cases for 
the 1951 period, compared to 446,000 
cases last year. Total stocks on hand 
October 1, 576,000 cases compared to 
611,000 October 1, 1950. NCA during 
the week issued a revised pack report 
for canned sweet cherries. It contains 
some slight revision in the Washington 
and Oregon packs, which is raised from 
a total of 766,358 actual cases to 785,421 
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cases, raising also the total pack from 
1,200,023 cases to 1,219,086 cases. 


The Canners League of California re- 
ports that as of October 1 there were but 
511,515 cases of spinach unsold in Caii- 
fornia canners’ hands. Total sold and 
unsold, 1,400,490 cases. The same source 
reports total unsold stocks of asparagus, 
both green and white, at 597,036 cases, 
with the total sold and unsold at 1,359, 
156 cases. Movement March 1 to Octo- 
ber 1 amounted to 1,567,898 cases this 
year, compared to 1,740,852 cases last 
year. 

The Northwest Canners Association 
reports total unsold stocks of canned 
applesauce in that area of 109,760 actual 
cases with total October 1 sold and un- 
sold stocks at 116,680 cases. Revised pack 
reports from the same source change the 
total 1951 Northwest canned dark sweet 
cherry pack to 271,640 actual cases; the 
light sweet cherry pack to 513,781 actual 
cases; canned boysenberries 149,707 ac- 
tual cases; canned loganberries to 30,562 
actual cases; and the red raspberry pack 
to 59,250 actual cases. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Pick Up In Tempo Of Buying In Selected 
Items—Resales Of Tomatoes In The East As 
Canner Offerings Dry Up—OPS Action Mov- 
ing Peas—Pro-rating Pumpkin—Pineapple 
Juice Reduced—More Inquiries For Apple- 
sauce—Rounding Out Inventories Of Fruits 
—Sardines Priced At New Ceilings—Chum 
Salmon Marked Up. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Oct. 25, 1951 


THE SITUATION—A sharp price cut 
in pineapple juice furnished the major 
news, pricewise, this week. Establish- 
ment of ceiling prices for peas by OPS 
was a feature, facilitating the movement 
of new pack. Demand for tomatoes held 
up, with some resale activity reported 
locally as a result of the lack of offerings 
for cannery shipment. Salmon movement 
is reported showing some increase, with 
canner sales emphasis at this time cen- 
tering on pinks. 


THE OUTLOOK — While no one is 
showing any disposition to “take hold of 
the market”, there is a decided pick-up 
in the tempo of selective buying of cal- 
ned foods looked for during the remain- 
der of the year. The price and supply 
position has now clarified pretty well, 
and distributors are expected to build up 
their inventories moderately on the lines 
which have been in short supply, and 
give promise of continuing so until the 
1952 crops start going into the cans. 
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TOMATOES—Canner offerings in the 
East have dried up, and buyers are show- 
ing more interest in the: resale market, 
where limited offerings, mostly of Cali- 
fornia pack, have developed. Standard 
2%s are bringing about $2.60 per dozen 
here currently. Reports from California 
note a continuing heavy pack of tomato 
products, but dwindling offerings of 
whole tomatoes as the pack nears an end. 
Standard tomatoes for Coast shipment 
are quoted at $1.40 and upwards for 1s, 
$1.55 for 2s, $1.95 for 2%s, and $7.25 for 
10s, with choice at $1.55, $1.8742, $2.25, 
and $8.00, respectively. Fancy 1s list at 
$1.65-$1.70, with 2s at $2.10, 2%s at 
$2.55, and 10s at $8.75, all f.o.b. Some 
of the Coast packers, reportedly, are 
beginning to evidence concern over the 
industry’s ability to market the heavy 
pack of puree and juice at prevailing 
price levels, 


MIXED VEGETABLES — Tri-State 
canners are getting a moderately active 
call for new pack mixed vegetables, and 
are holding standards at $1.10-$1.15 for 
2s and $5.50 and upwards for 10s, f.o.b. 
canneries. 


PUMPKIN—New York State canners 
are getting under way on their pumpkin 
runs, and have advised buyers that they 
will probably be compelled to prorate on 
bookings. Tentative opening prices of 
$1.55 on fancy 2%s have been with- 
crawn, and the trade is now looking for 
a formal opening basis of around $1.80 
to $1.90 for this size. 


PINEAPPLE JUICE—A major can- 
ner this week announced reductions on 
canned Hawaiian pineapple juice of 12% 
cents to $1 per dozen. The new prices 
are:—211s, 77% cents, down 12 cents; 
2s, $1.02%, down 15 cents; 46-ounce, 
$2.25, down 65 cents, and 10s $5.00, off 
$1.00. The reduction, it was reported, 
Was due to a slowing down in the move- 
ment ot this juice as a result of its un- 
favorable competitive position with citrus 
and other juices. 


APIl’LESAUCE — Southern canners 
are geting more inquiries for new pack 
‘pple sauce, and are currently offering 
pomp‘ shipment at $1.00-$1.10 for 303s, 
$1.15-$1.20 for 2s, and $5.75 basis for 
ls, f.0.b. canneries. 
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WEST COAST FRUITS—Buyers are 
looking the fruit supply picture over in 
California and the Northwest, and mak- 
ing some additional purchases to round 
out assortments. At the moment, Cali- 
fornia is underselling the Northwest on 
Bartlett pears, but canners in the latter 
area are holding firm at list nevertheless, 
with 2%s quoted at $3.55 for standards, 
$4.00 for choice, and $4.30 to $4.40 for 
fancy. Distributors are looking for addi- 
tional quantities of Royal Anne cherries, 
but the market is well sold up on this 
item, and prices are holding firm. Can- 
ners in the Northwest continue to offer 
freestone peaches in 10s, but are gener- 


ally withdrawn on the smaller sizes. 
Fancy halves 10s are reported available 
at $14.25, with standards at $13. 


SARDINES — New eeiling prices of 
$10.50 for quarter keyless and $12 for 
key carton and key wrapped sardines, 
f.o.b. Maine canneries, became effective 
this week. Canners, who had been with- 
drawn from the market prior to this 
action, resumed offerings at ceiling levels. 
The hike in the permissible selling prices, 
however, tended to slacken off demand, 
and buyers currently are sitting out the 
market until it is determined whether 
or not any canners will be willing to book 
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below ceilings. California canners are 
talking a price advance, and have been 
holding firm meanwhile on the basis of $7 
per case for 1s ovals in sauce and $5.00 
for 1 tall naturals. Canners are offering 
100-5 oz. tins at $6.25 for natural and 
$8.00 for fish in oil, and expect these 
items to develop favorable buyer accep- 
tance as a substitute for Maine quarters, 
where freight rates favor California sell- 
ers in addition to the price disparity be- 
tween the California basis and the new 
Maine ceilings. 


SALMON —Canners generally have 
marked up chums to the basis of $16 per 
case, f.o.b. Seattle, which is 35 cents over 
the figure at which considerable business 
passed recently. In some instances, sell- 
ers are quoting chums only in combina- 
tion with pinks, it is reported, the latter 
selling as low as $20.50 for 1 talls and 
$11.50 for halves. Red Alaskas are well 
sold up, and canners are firm at $30.50 
for tall 1s and $17.50 for halves, while 
medium reds are bringing full ceiling of 
$25 for talls, in most cases, with halves 
listing at $13.50 to $14.00. Fairly sub- 
stantial QM purchases have cut into the 
available supply of medium reds, its is 
reported. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market In Excelient Shape With Outlook 
Bright — Applesauce Moving Well, Huge 
Crop Not Shaping Up—Tomatoes Firm With 
Some Shading In Juice—Strong Demand For 
Corn—Pumpkin Sold Out—Interest In Blue 
Lakes—Pineapple Juice Cut Sharply. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 25, 1951 


THE SITUATION—This week found 
the market, as far as canned foods are 
concerned, in excellent shape with a re- 
turning feeling of confidence which is 
quite apparent. With two or three ex- 
ceptions prices have remained firm and 
in most cases there is little evidence of 
canners pressing to sell. While tuna and 
tomato juice have shown signs of soft- 
ness along with a slash in price on pine- 
apple juice canners are looking to the 
future with confidence and most buyers 
are inclined to agree they have reason 
to do so. Early sales and shipments have 
been better than expected particularly 
in view of anticipated strong resistance 
which did not develop to nearly the de- 
gree promised by the trade. Inventories 
are in excellent shape and jobbers report 
a brisk movement of all canned goods, 
ell of which indicates a continued, steady 
flow of merchandise from the processing 
level through all levels of distribution 
especially with the heavy consuming sea- 
son still ahead and plenty cf money in 
the pockets of the consumer, 
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Canners in the Middlewest have now 
completed this season’s packs with the 
exception of carrots and pumpkin and 
strenuous efforts are being made on the 
latter item in view of heavy demands. 
Shipments of tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts are coming along in much better 
shape now that the pack has been fin- 
ished and canners are not so handicapped 
by lack of help. All things considered it 
looks like a successful season. 


APPLESAUCE—After original open- 
ing prices of $1.00 on 303s, $1.15 on 2s 
and $5.50 on tens which were quickly 
withdrawn one New York State canner 
reentered the market at $1.05, $1.20 and 
$5.75 last week. Sales came so fast and 
heavy these prices have also been with- 
drawn and it seems certain this market 
will advance another 5 to 10 cents per 
dozen basis 303s when canners agai 
come into the market. The huge cro 
of apples anticipated is not shapping u 
to early estimates and growers shoul 
force prices higher. The trade have fe 
the heavy carryover would hold price 
down but it appears other factors wi 
offset this burden. 


TOMATOES—With the exception « 
tomato juice, where a few weak selle 
have shaded prices, the market remair 
firm and most canners report satisfa 
tory sales. Standard tomatoes are he. 
at a bottom of $1.65 for 2s, $2.25 for 2% 
and $7.75 to $8.00 for tens with no ° 
offered. Extra standards are listed : 
$1.15 for 1s, $1.75 to $1.85 for 2s, $2.6, 
for 2%s and $8.50 for tens. Tomato juice 
has slipped to a low of $1.10 for 2s and 
$2.30 to $2.35 for 46 oz. although gen- 
erally the market is somewhat higher. 
Labor shortages forced some canners to 
divert more tonnage than planned into 
juice and early sales have been only fair. 
However, it is expected this item will ad- 
just itself shortly. Catsup is strong at 
$1.70 to $1.75 for 14 oz. extra standard 
and $1.85 to $1.90 for fancy. Canners 
report excellent sales on everything but 
juice so far with shipments to a bare 
market having been the main problem. 


CORN — Sales out of the new pack 
have been heavy and the demand remains 
that way although there is little activity 
to report as most canners are off the 
market. A few canners have offered 
fancy whole kernel and cream style in 
303 tins at $1.65 for November shipment 
but in limited quantities only. Nothing 
is offered in lower grades and nothing at 
all is offered in No. 10 tins. 


PUMPKIN—Packing is still underway 
here and the trade are trying to buy 
frem canners who are already sold out. 
Prices remaining unchanged from last 
week and shipments are now coming for- 
ward as fast as canners can ship. 


BLUE LAKE BEANS—The trade are 
showing considerably more interest in 
this item apparently having been stimu- 
lated by advance publicity of the coming 
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advertising campaign which will get un- 
der way immediately after the turn of 
the year in conjunction with other seg- 
ments of the food industry. A good pack 
has been completed in the Northwest and 
canners are offering a complete assort- 
ment of sizes and grades. Fancy 3 sieve 
cuts are listed at $2.05 for 303s; $2.22% 
for 2s and $11.25 for tens. Choice 4 
sieve are offered at $1.75, $1.90 and 
$9.50. Fancy 8 sieve whole are quoted 
at $2.57% with vertical style at $2.55 
both in No. 2 tins. 


PINEAPPLE — Major factors have 
just announced a rather severe cut in the 
price of pineapple juice amounting to 
65 cents a dozen basis 46 oz. tins with 
other sizes in proportion. Apparently, 
extremely low prices on citrus juices re- 
be--- 


est is shown is primarily in No. 10 tins. 
There has been more activity in fruit 
cocktail the past week and the trade 
have been buying where supplies are 
needed at $2.27% for fancy 1s, $3.70 for 
2%s and $13.40 for tens. Choice is sell- 
ing at $2.2214, $3.60 and $12.90. Cali- 
fornia canners are now packing fruits 
for salad and the trade have come in 
for limited quantities at $2.90 for fancy 
1s, $4.60 for 2%s and $16.45 for tens. 
Northwest canners are offering only 
broken assortments of cherries and ber- 
ries and then only in limited quantities. 
There is a good demand for tens but un- 
fortunately this size is the shortest in 
supply and from all indications will soon 
be gone until next year’s pack begins. 


SUPERS PACE-SETTERS 

Growing popularity of self-service 
shopping in super markets will force 
other forms of retailing to develop simi- 
lar techniques, Joseph Bildner, president 
of Kings Super Markets, northern New 
Jersey food chain, told a luncheon meet- 
ing of the New York Association of 
Manufacturers’ Representatives at the 
Hotel Astor during the week. 


IN BROKERAGE FIELD 
Albert A. Lemelin, formerly with 
Standard Brands, Ine., has joined the 
sales staff of the Kerr Sales Company, 
New York City food brokers. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Sales And Shipments Holding Up Well— 
Stock Reports Reflect Heavy Sales And 
Movement—Dry Bean Purchases Limited To 
Immediate Requi ts—Final Peach Ton- 
nage Report—Fruit Canning Ended—Pine- 
apple Juice Reduced—End Of Tomato Sea- 
son Not Far Off—Sardine Deliveries Only 
Half Last Year—Alaska Salmon Pack Over, 
About Same Size As Last Year. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 25, 1951 


THE SITUATION — Sales of most 
items of West Coast pack continue to 
hold up well and the trade is pleased with 
the manner in which buyers are order- 
ing out their purchases. While packs of 
some items are considerably larger than 
expected, notably cling peaches and toma- 
toes, the demand for all is marked with 
prices well maintained. Some items in 
the canned fish list are moving a little 
slowly but prices on tuna seemed to have 
reached bottom and quite a few lists are 
being revised upward. 


STOCKS—The Canners League of 
California has brought out a_ report 
showing canners’ stocks of canned aspar- 


agus, spinach, apricots and sweet cher- 
ries as of October 1 and these reflect the 
heavy sales and movement recorded dur- 
ing September. Stocks of asparagus on 
this date amounted to 1,359,156 actual 
cases, with 597,036 cases of the holdings 
on hand unsold. Included in the stocks 
listed as unsold were 117,443 cases still 
held as set-aside stocks for the Govern- 
ment. Spinach stocks amounted to 1,400, 
490, of which 511,515 were unsold. Stocks 
of apricots on a converted 24/2% basis 
were 2,477,933 cases, including 256,713 
held as set-aside stocks for the Govern- 
ment, while stocks of sweet cherries 
amounted to 118,338 cases, of which 
16,640 were set-aside stocks. 


DRY BEANS — Prices of California 
dry beans have shown little change of 
late, with dealer and canners limiting 
purchases largely to immediate require- 
ments. Inquiries from canners have been 
unusually light. for this season of the 
year and this is attributed to some extent 
to uncertainty as to sufficient supplies of 
tin. Harvesting of the crop is well along, 
aided by almost ideal weather conditions, 
but growers are holding a large part of 
their supplies in anticipation of higher 
prices later in the season. U.S. No. 1 
Small White beans ave netting growers 
about $7.74 per hundred pounds. 


PEACHES—The Cling Peach Advis- 
ory Board has brought out a summary of 
the final tonnage of cling peaches har- 
vested in California this year. Deliveries, 
including culls and pickles, amounted to 
576,385.6 tons, against the original June 
7th estimates of 469,489 tons, a delivery 
of 122.77 percent. Experts are studying 
the factors which led to the failure to 
more accurately estimate the crop, with 
these hingeing largely on failure to 
evaluate the number of peaches on the 
tree, and the excellent growing season 
which made for larger fruit. 


FRUITS—tThe canning of fruits for 
the season is virtually at an end for the 
season, with the exception, of course, of 
olives, where operations are just getting 
under way. Some figs are still being har- 
vested, but growers are drying most of 
these that cannot be cared for by the 
fresh markets. Some late pears may be 
canned, but the output of these will be 
very light. Buyers are combing the mar- 
ket for desired counts in fancy Bartlett 
pear halves and in the fancy apricots. 
Small sales continued to be made in 
fancy pears at $4.30 for No. 244s, with 
apricots of this size and grade moving 
at $3.70. 


APPLESAUCE—Applesauce of Cali- 
fornia pack continues to move at opening 
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prices, despite offerings of New York 
pack for considerably less. Sales are being 
made regularly at $1.45 for No. 303 
fancy and $1.30 for choice, with No. 2s 
selling at $1.60 for fancy and $1.45 for 
choice. Fancy No. 10s are priced at 
$8.50 and choice at $7.75. 


PINEAPPLE JUICE —A feature of 
the week has been the bringing out of 
a new price list on pineapple juice by 
the California Packing Corporation. Its 
featured brands are now quoted at 
$1.021%% for No. 2, 77% cents for No. 211, 
and $2.25 for 46 oz. The new prices 
bring this item into closer competition 
with other juices. 


TOMATOES—Tomatoes are still be- 
ing handled in substantial quantities, but 
the end of the season cannot be far off. 
In some districts mold is making an ap- 
pearance and a few fields are being aban- 
doned. Most of the pack of peeled toma- 
toes has already been made and late de- 
liveries are going largely into the manu- 
facture of tomato paste, catsup, juice 
and by-products. Some items are being 
priced rather lower than early in the 
season when stocks were in marked de- 
mand to fill depleted shelves. For exam- 
ple, 6-0z. tomato paste sold quite gener- 
ally at $8.25 a case in July and early 
August, but stocks are not available at 
$7.75, with some offered at $7.50. Most 
holdings of No. 10s are priced at $14.00. 


SARDINES — The California sardine 
season got off to a flying start in south- 
ern California the first of October but 
catches have dropped off to such a degree 
that most canners have withdrawn prices 
for the time being. Deliveries through 
October 18 at 47,358 tons, were almost 
exactly one-half those of last season to 
a corresponding date. For the State as 
a whole they were 63,400 tons, against 
130,432 a year earlier. Nominally, prices 
are $7.00 a case for 1-lb. ovals in tomato 
sauce and $5.00 for No. 1 tall natural. 


SALMON —The salmon season in 
Alaska has come to an end with a total 
canned pack of 3,473,592 cases, against 
a pack of 3,235,828 cases in 1950. The 
output by species was as follows: King, 
87,270 cases; red, 799,761; pink, 1,533- 
556; chum, 708,555, and coho, 344,450. 
Some canners have already sold their 
packs of red salmon and some prorating 
is reported. An especially good demand 
for chums is noted. 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 


Directors of Continental Can Company 
have declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share on common stock, 
payable December 15 to stockholders of 
record November 23. They also declared 
the regular quarterly dividend on the 
$3.75 cumulative preferred stock of 93% 
cents a share, payable January 2 to 
stockholders of record December 14. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Interest Developing In Shrimp—Oyster 
Demand Off. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Oct. 23, 1951 


SHRIMP — Buyers of canned shrimp 
evidently have realized that there is 
nothing to gain, but something to lose if 
the replenishing of their inventories is 
put off any longer, as interest in canned 
shrimp has developed to the extent that 
inquiries and orders have been coming 
into this section the past few weeks. 

The brighter outlook of the canned 
shrimp market caused the packers to 
boost canning operations, but it will not 
be to any great extent, because shrimp 
are getting scarce, which is usually the 
case at this time of the year, therefore 
when the present stock in the warehouse 
of the packers is disposed of, there will 
not be any more available until next 
spring or probably late summer. 


Revision of canned shrimp prices is 
now taking place and the revised price 
should be ready in about a week which in 
all probability will be around $3.00 per 
dozen for small in 5 ounce tins, f.o.b. 
cannery, with the larger sizes 25 cents, 
50 cents and $1.00 higher. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing October 12, 1951 were: Louisiana 
8,683 barrels, including 4,082 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 2,134 barrels, in- 
cluding 1,130 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 304 barrels; Florida 83 barrels; 
and Texas 9,646 barrels. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen shrimp 
increased 485,900 pounds and were ap- 
proximately 1,239,000 pounds more than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
27,300 pounds less than one year ago. 

Total holdings of shrimp in cold stor- 
age in the United States on October 1, 
1951 was 16,432,000 pounds. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 22,746 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending October 13, 1951. 


OYSTERS — The weather has turned 
warm again and the demand for oysters 
has decreased. Folks some how or other 
do not like to eat oysters when the 
weather is warm, notwithstanding the 
fact that this is a month with an “R”, 
which indicates that folks pay more at- 
tention to the thermometer than they do 
the calendar. 


No Canning of oysters will take place 
until the weather gets cold and stays cold 
because oysters are fatter when the 
water in the bay cools off and gets brack- 
ish, than when the water is warm and 
salty. The more salty the oyster is the 
poorer they are, hence the less they yield 
per barrel when steamed or cooked, be- 
cause they have more water than a fat 
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oyster and they shrivel up when they 
loose their water. 

Landings of oysters for the week end. 
ing October 12, 1951 were: Louisiana 
3,732 barrels; Alabama 294 barrels; and 
Apalachicola, Florida 857 barrels, mak. 
ing a total of 4,883 which is 1,624 more 
barrels than were produced the previous 
week. 


CAL-PAK SALES 


Sales of the California Packing Cor- 
poration, San Francisco for the quarter 
ended August 31 amounted to $31,256, 
437, compared with $36,786,437 for the 
previous quarter and $43,591,206 for the 
corresponding quarter in 1950. 


LIBBY SALES 


Libby, McNeill & Libby report sales 
of $35,708,000 for the quarter ended 
August 31, compared with $31,175,000 
for the previous quarter and $47,760,000 
for the like period last year. 


GAIR DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of the Robert 
Gair Company, in a meeting August 23, 
declared a quarterly dividend of 25 cents 
a share and an extra dividend of 20 cents 
a share on the common stock, payable 
December 10 to stockholders of record 
November 19. This fourth quarter divi- 
dend makes a total of $1.00 per share 
declared on the common this year. 


DEATHS 


ROY R. UNDERWOOD 


Roy R. Underwood, President of the 
Knox group of glass container manufac- 
turing companies, Knox, Pennsylvania, 
was killed in an automobile accident on 
Tuesday, October 16. Several hundred 
mourners paid tribute and their last 
respects to Mr. Underwood at funeral 
services held at Knox on October 19. 


HENRY SPICER 


Henry Spicer, one of the old timers in 
the canning industry in the State of New 
York, and associated with the East Pem- 
broke Canning Corporation since 1939, 
died in an Albion, New York nursing 
home after a short illness. Mr. Spicer, 
who was about 90 years old, was very 
active in the business and worked uP 
until Friday, October 12 despite his age. 
He first began with the old New York 
Canners at Adams, New York, leaving 0 
1925 to join the Comstock Canning Cor- 
poration, and since 1939 has been with 
East Pembroke Canning Corporation. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 30-31— NOVEMBER 1, 
1951—Annual Meeting, Association of 
Pacific Fisheries, Empress Hotel, Vic- 
toria, B. C., Canada. 


OCTOBER 30-31— NOVEMBER 1, 
1951—Annual Meeting, Advisory Board, 
Northwest Branch, National Canners 
Association, Empress Hotel, Victoria, 
B. C., Canada. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1951 — Fall Conven- 
tion, Illinois Canners Association, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 5, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Texas Canners Association, Casa de 
Palmas Hotel, McAllen, Tex. 


NOVEMBER 5-6, 1951—50th Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 
sociation, Hotel Ft. Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 9, 1951 — Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 12-14, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 14, 1951— 4th Annual 
Food Processing Conference, Geneva Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting & Conference, Association of 
Food Industry Sanitarians, Wilton Hotel, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1951—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 4, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 5, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Minnesota Canners Association, Hotel St. 
Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—66th Annual 
Convention, Association of New York 
State Canners, Hotel Statler, Buifalo, 
New York. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, Hotel 
DeSoto, Savannah, Ga. 


DECEMBER 11-12, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 3-4, 1952—Cutting & Tech- 
nical Sessions, Northwest Canners Asso- 
ciation, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


JANUARY 7-9, 1952—Annual Proces- 
sors Fieldmen’s Conference, Kellogg 
Hotel, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1952—Annual Fruit 
and Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 17-18, 1952—Winter Meet- 


ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con. 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa. 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-28, 1952—Annual Fx. 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 21-22, 1952—Annual Con. 
vention, National Preservers Association, 
Marlborough - Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952 — Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, II], 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Retailer-Owned Grocers, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


JANUARY 28-30, 1952—9th Annual 
Meeting, Food Brokers Association of 
Canada, General Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 4-15, 1952—31st Annual 
Canners & Freezers School, Food Tech- 
nology Department, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1952— 5th Annual 
Canners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, 
Minnesota Canners Association, Radis- 
son Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 14-15, 1952— 44th An- 
nual Convention, Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 19-21, 1952 — Technical 
Pickle School, Michigan State College, 
Kellogg Continuing Education Bldg, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1952 — Annual 
Iowa-Nebraska Canners Conference, Me- 
morial Union, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 


MARCH 3-7, 1952—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill 


MARCH 6-7, 1952—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah Canners Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 13-14, 1952 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart, Ore. 


, INCORPORATED 


FOOD PROCESSING MACHINERY 
713-729 EAST LOMBARD STREET — BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F'.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam, & Lge. 4.60 
4.45-4.55 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears ....... 4.30-4.70 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fri, Sl.. 8 02. -90- .95 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 .... 7.00 
Std., om. 1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
BD) 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2......... 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv.. No. 2 2.65 
8 sv, No. 2 2.35 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 3038...........0000 1.70 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 10.25 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No, 2 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., 5 Cut, No. 1.40 
No. 10 7.25 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
NortHWEST (Blue Lakes) 
2 sv. 2.60 
3 sv. 2.57% 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 3038........0000.2.05 
2.22% 
No. 11.25 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.75 
1.90 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, No. 308........ 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
Ozarks 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 808......cccccccscees 1.10 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.00 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv 
Fey. ( Sut, No. 303, 3 sv. 
4 sv. 1.60 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 308 
Tiny 2.45-2.60 
Small 2.00-2.25 
Medium 1.80-2.00 
No. 10 7.00 
Standard 1.25-1.30 
BEETS 
N.Y. I'ey., Wh., No. 2, 
2.10 
10 1.35 
1.05 
No. 10 4.50 
No. i0 5.95 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. -70 
No. 303 1.07% 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
Diced & Shi. No. 95 
No. 2 1.071% 
No. 10 4.75 
No. 2, Whole, 10/0 
20/0 1.75 
30 0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 
CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 1.1.25 
No. 10 5.50 


Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ .75 
No. 2 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 

Northwest, No. 2, diced........ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2, Sliced 1.45 

CORN 

Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 

Withdrawn 

Ex. Std., No. 303. .. Withdrawn 
No. 10 ..Withdrawn 

Std., No. 3038 ...Withdrawn 
No. 10 Withdrawn 

Fey., Gid., 

No. Withdrawn 
No. Withdrawn 

MIDWEST 

W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 0z.....Withdrawn 
No, 303 1.65-1.70 

C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz....... Withdrawn 
No. 303 1.65 
Nominal 

Ex. Std., 

No. 10 
PEAS 

EASTERN ALASKAS 

Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2... 2.50-2.70 

No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 303 1.15-1.20 
1.35 
7.00-7.25 

EASTERN SWEETS 

5 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 8.50 

Ex. Std., Pod run, 

No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 10 7.00-7.25 

NortTHWEST SWEETS 

Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 308......1.40 
6 sv. 1.25 

4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
6 sv. 7.45 

No. 10 7.35 

5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 

6 sv. 1.15 

MIDWEST ALASKSA 

1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 3038............00 1.35 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

4 sv., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00 

No. 10 7.00 

No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50 

MIDWEST SWEETS 

Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz. -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.65 

No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.15 

Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 

8 oz. .85 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.40 

5 sv., 8 oz 80 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.90 

Texas 

Blackeyed, No. 308 1.12% 
No. 10 6.75 

POTATOES, Sweet 

Md. Fey.. Sy., No. 3, 

Sa. 1.9214-1.95 
No. 2% 2.20 2.30 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 38, Vac. 1.90 
PUMPKIN 

Indiana, Fey., No. 2%......... 1.75-1.85 

No. 10 5.75-6.00 
SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .87%4- .90 
-9744-1.05 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 

N.Y., No. 2% 1.25 

SPINACH (New Pack) 

No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 1.90-2.05 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 

No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.75 

92% 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.70 
No. 10 5.35 

No. 10 5.00 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 303....Withdrawn 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 8.75 

No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.20-2.25 
No. 10 7.75 

New York, Fey., No. 2........ 2.30-2.40 
No. 2% 3.10 

Ex. Std., No. 2 1.90 

Indiana 

Fey., No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 2.25 

No. 2% 2.75 

Ex. Std., No. 1 1.15 
No. 2 1.75-1.85 
No. 2% 2.45-2.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 

Std., No. 1 1.10 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 2% 2.25-2.30 
No, 10 7.75-8.00 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 2....... 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 2.55-2.65 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 

Ex. Std., No. 246 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

1.55-1.65 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Calif.. 14 oz. glass 1.87 

Ind. Fey., 14 oz., gi. ............1.85-1.90 
No. 10 12.25 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

7 oz. 10.00 
No. 10 14.00 

TOMATO PUREE 

Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.045........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 

Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 8.25 

Calif. Fey., No. 2%4, 1.045....2.20-2.25 
1.06 2.40-2.50 
1.07 2.65-2.75 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 

N.Y. 
No. 2 
No. 10 

No. 303 1.05-1.10 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 

No. 10 Apples 8.50 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 3.70 
No. 10 11.75-12.00 

Choice, No. 2% 3.50 
No. 10 11.00 

Std., No. 2% 3.00 

Std., No. 10 9.75 

S.P. Pie, No, 10 ...... 0,00011,75 


CHERRIES 
Watets Nei 2.15 
No. 10 10.75 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 4.65 
Choice 4.50 
N.W.R.A., Fey., No. 5.15 
Choice No. 2% 4.80 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 02. 1.30-1.3214 
No. 1 2.2714-2.35 
No. 2% 3.70-3.75 
No. 10 13.40 
Choice, No. 1 Fo 2.25 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.90-13.10 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.10 
8 oz. 1.15 
No. 1 1.85-1.90 
10.25-10.50 
Choice, No. 296 2.80-2.85 
8 oz. 1.10 
No. 1 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.65-9.75 
No. 1 1.60-1.62% 
No. 10 8.80-9.00 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 2.30 
4.30-4.40 
No. 10 ad 
No. 2% 3.95 
No. 10 13.00-13.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
2.65 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2................ 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
Broken Slices, No. 10 ........:..:++ 10.60 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Vag 82 08. 1.95 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED : 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.80-1.90 
ORANGE 
Withdrawn 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 
46 oz. .... 2.25 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.45-2.60 
46 oz. 2.30-2.40 
46 oz. 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 5.00 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 434 oz. 3.50-3.75 


SALMON—PEeEr 


Alaska, Red, No. 1 T........ 30.50-31.00 
14's 17.50-18.00 
11.50-12.00 
14’s 9.00-9.50 
SARDINES—PeEr 
Maine, %4 Oil 10.50 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 6.75-7.00 
No. 1, Nat. 5.00 


TUNA—PER CAsE 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s ....13.00-14.00 
Chunks & Flakes 11.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......12.00-12.50 
Std. 11.50 
Chunks & 10.50 


Grated 10.00 
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There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge 
per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count 
initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. 
Use a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Balti- 
more 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
etc. Packaging Equipment including Fillers, Labelers, etc. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey 
jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Ma- 
chine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt. pressure; 29 S/S Clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 1800# 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6-40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 29 - 200 gal. unused Aluminum 
Storage Tanks. Only a partial listing. Send your inquiries to: 
Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
3Arclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—Liquidating equipment from soup canning and 
dog food plants. 5 Vertical Retorts 42” x 72”; 3 Open Kettles; 
45- Perforated Baskets 36” x 20”; Tri-Clover #2EBH Trialloy 
Sanitary Pump with motor; 80 gal. Stainless Clad Jacketed 
Kettle; MRM Semi-Automatic Vacuum Filler; 3 - 300 gal. Stain- 
less Steel Tanks with coils and covers; 2-75 gal. Cast Iron 
Jacketed Kettles; Burt Wrap Around Can Labeler; J. H. Day 
1% bbl. Dough Mixer. Also large stock Stainless Steel Tanks, 
15 gal. to 5700 gal.; Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad Steam 
Jacketed Kettles 10, 40, 60, 80, 100, 150, 200, 500 gal. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—2 Bean Cutters; 1 Galvanized Incline Cup Con. 
veyor. Valders Canning Co., Valders, Wis. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj, 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5 - 40x72" 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and Tanks from 100 to 50 
gallons. Adv. 5181, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To buy good Blancher, must be in top operating 
condition. Give best price, description and location. Adv. 51100, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To buy Boxer for No. 2 cans, either electric or 
hand operated. T. P. Hilands, Lewisburg, Pa. Phone 514911. 


WANTED—1 set 5 ton Wagon Scale in working order. Ady, 
51103, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—New Factory, Concrete Block construction in 
S. W. Georgia. 50 x 100 ft. main building with 18 ft. receiving 
shed, 50x 50 ft. 2nd story can loft;4 Retorts; complete Cut Green 
Bean Line; 1 #2 and 1 #10 line; Hand Packing Troughs. Can 
be bought at cost, pre-Korean prices. Satisfactory terms can 
be arranged. Adv. 5194, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Food Processing Cannery, located in Cedarville, 
N. J. Covers 4 acres of land, additional 30 acres farm land. 
16 buildings fully equipped with new machinery to pack toma- 
toes, tomato products, dried beans, snap beans. Opposite auction 
block, on highway; private 7 car railroad siding. 20 Bungalows 
for use of help. Reasonable price. Inquire: John Minervini, 
406 Jefferson St. Hoboken, N. J. or phone Hoboken 3-4078. 


FOR SALE—Food Plant, modern equipment, for all fruit 
juices, puree and pulp, 5 gal. cans, bulk, glass. Additional 
small investment required for frozen fruit. Located heart fruit 
area Western New York State. Plenty room for expansion, low 
rates, water, power, taxes. Plenty low cost experienced help 
available. Ideal set-up for preserver or others desiring decen- 
tralizing operations and securing raw materials lowest possible 
cost. Present management would continue if desired. Owner 
has other interests. Extremely low investment, approximately 
$20,000.00 including all land, building, equipment. Terms con- 
sidered; act quick. Adv. 5196, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—AIll or part interest in modern Citrus Canning 
Plant in one of the best citrus sections of Florida. Staffed and 
equipped for immediate operation. Adv. 5199, The Canning 
Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Skilled Mechanic who can build and rebuild cal: 
ning lines and adjust labeling machines. Permanent positio. 
Give full history and salary required in your letter. We do nv 
care how old you are if you can do the job. Why not live ™ 
sunny Southern California. We have been in business here for 
30 years. Oriental Foods, Inc., 4100 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
37, Calif. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Plant or Production Manager wishes 
change. Competent processor canned and frozen. Also new 
products. Fully acquainted government regulations. Sales ex- 
perience. If you wish to improve plant conditions, quality and 
sales, this can be a mutually agreeable connection. Adv. 5197, 
The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Plant Manager, 20 years experience 
in Plant Lay-out, Purchasing, Manufacturing, Costs, Quality 
Control, of Jams, Jellies, Sauces, Mayonnaise, Syrups, Fountain 
and Bakers Supplies, Extracts, Canned Fruits, Vegetables, 
Meats, Poultry, Soups, etc. Prefer West Coast. Adv. 51105, 
The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers 
of all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Ther- 
mometers to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—Actual users require 25,000 Corrugated Cartons 
to pack 48 No. 1 (211 x 400) cans, 275 lb. test, for export ship- 
ping, printed or plain, must be new and in good order; also any 
quantity up to 10 tons %” Steel Strapping; 25 Perforated Retort 
Baskets; 2,000,000 No. 1 Cans, L plate, unlacquered, and similar 
quantities No. 1 Tall Cans (16 oz.) and No. 2 size (20 oz.). 
Quote lowest prices ex works or F.O.B. Miami. Bahama Food 
Products, Ltd., P. O. Box 1411, Nassau, Bahamas. Cables: 
Leanse, Nassau. 


Whatever your needs state them 
in the WANTED and FOR SALE 
pages of THE CANNING TRADE 


QUICK RESULTS @ SMALL COST 


FOR SALE 
Modern 


PINEAPPLE AND TOMATO 
CANNERY | 


Built 1951 


All stainless steel product lines and equipment, 
Pfaudler “Glass-Lined” Evaporator with 
stainless coils. 


400,000 case capacity 
Good labor— 25c hourly wage 


Abundant raw material 
Efficient low cost plant 


Very low taxes 


$300,000 — TERMS 


For information, write or cable 


AMERICAN PINEAPPLE COMPANY 


Calle Cuba No. 64, HABANA, CUBA 


Be Sure. . . Buy LANGSENKAMP 


BE SURE that your production line will stand peak 
loads. Install Langsenkamp units and gain that de- 
pendable, economical performance these rugged ma- 
chines are famous for. Langsenkamp units mean more 
output, greater capacity, high quality. All at less 
production cost! Remember, Langsenkamp equip- 
ment—pays it own way through savings. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


227 East South Street INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


MERIT 


LITHOGRAPH CORP. 
“since 
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FOR THRESHING 
LIMA BEANS 


The threshing of green lima beans for 
canning or freezing purposes presents 


problems considerably different than 


peas. Our organization has carefully 
studied this problem and we have de- 
veloped the most complete and effici- 


ent line of machinery for this purpose. 


Because of their greater efficiency and 
sturdy construction, Hamachek Viners 


and Equipment are extensively used on 


this product. 


COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN | 
ESTABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 | 


| PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 


Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 


Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

United Company, Westminster, Md. 

Urschel Laboratories, Valpariaso, Ind. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 


Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 


GLASS CONTAINERS 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, II. 


INSURANCE 


Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
Niagara Chemical Division, FMC, Middleport, N. Y. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 

LABELS 


Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Muirson Label Co., Meriden, Conn. - Peoria, Ill.-San Jose, Cal. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


SALT 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 
SEASONINGS 

Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, III. 
SEED 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SUGAR 


Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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THE CANNING TRADE - 


Watch this headspace! Avoid overfilling 
or underfilling. 


and Handling Foo 


No. 4 in a series of suggestions for maintaining 
highest canning efficiency with metal containers 


1. DO maintain a well-balanced fill. This will provide enough 

headspace to give a reservoir for any early hydrogen 
gas formation ... yet not leave too much corrosion-promoting 
air in the can. 


Keep the steam in 
your exhaust box 
well above the rust- 
ing temperature. 


ts DON’T allow exhaust-box temperatures to drop below 

205 dégrees F. At temperatures below 205 
degrees, there is always considerable air mixed with the 
steam. This encourages rust. 
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Air in the headspace 
can cause corrosion. 


Be D0 make sure that the air is exhausted from the product 

and the headspace. This helps to prevent internal 
corrosion and discoloration—prolongs the life of the containers 
and the product. 


CANCO CONTAINERS are capable of taking care 
of all specified requirements, provided proper precau- 
tions are taken by the canner. To help you maintain 
high canning standards, American Can Company is 
taking this means of pointing out the necessity for 
strict adherence to the recognized principles of good 
canning practice. Remember, if you are faced with 
any difficult canning problems, call your nearest 
Canco representative. 


AMERICAN 
CAN 
CO. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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FREE 
CANNERS 


this informative 
new booklet 


‘Raw Product Quality Control,’’ 
prepared by Continental's Research 
Department, contains a wealth of 
material valuable to every packer 
of farm products. 


Agricultural development specialists in 
Continental’s Research Department 
have had vast experience in working 
with canners and their fieldmen to 
solve crop planning and quality control 
problems. 


In our Research Bulletin No. 26, just 
off the press, they make the benefits of 
this experience available to the indus- 
try at large. This booklet should be a use- 
ful addition to every packer’s library. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 


The Research Department 


SUBJECTS COVERED IN DETAIL INCLUDE: 


Crop production planning: 12 fundamentals for a 
good agricultural program; relations of canner, 
grower and community. Scheduling plantings and 
predicting harvests: fundamentals of the heat unit 
theory and its practical application. Growers’ field 
records: their importance in a crop improvement 
program, with sample forms. Estimating raw 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Continental Can Building 


Eastern Div.: 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 ¢ Central Div.: 135 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3 


Pacific Div.; Russ Building, San Francisco 4 


product requirements: discussion, with tables 
showing yield in cases per ton for numerous fruits 
and vegetables. Selection of a cannery site: climat- 
ological, soil, agricultural, economic and social 
factors. Grades and standards: basic principles 
involved; maintenance of standards. Also many 
other subjects. 


Continental Can Company 


Department A, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send my free copy of Research 
Bulletin No. 26, “Raw Product Quality Control.” 


Name 


Company. 
Address 
City and State 
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